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Tue tree that produces the condiment which we call 
Allspice is a West Indian species of myrtle, which 
is also called the Pimento; It grows to the height 
of from twenty to thirty feet, and has somewhat 
oval leaves, of a deep shining green colour, and 
numerous branches of small white flowers, each with 
four white -petals. The thick and dark-green foliage, 
relieved by an exuberance of white and richly-aromatic 
flowers, renders its appearance very striking ; and there 
is scarcely, in the vegetable world, any tree more beau- 
tiful than a young pimento-tree about the month of 
July. That, with the preceding and following months, 
forms the period of its being in flower, the commence- 
ment of which varies with the local situation of the tree 
and the difference of the season for rain. After it 
flowers the fruit soon ripens, and it is observed that 
this takes place the soonest in clear open grounds, 

The pimento-trees grow spontaneously, and in great 
abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, particularly on 
the northern side of that island, in elevated spots near 
the coast; but they cannot be propagated without great 
difficulty, ‘The usual method of making a new pimento 
walk, or plantation, is to appropriate for this purpose 
a piece of woody ground, in the neighbourhood of an 
already existing plantation, or in a part of the country 
where the scattered trees are found in a native state. 
All other trees are then cut down, but the timber is 
allowed to remain and decay where it falls. Inayear or 
two, young pimento plants are found to spring up in all 
parts of the land, supposed to have been produced from 
berries dropped there by birds, which eagerly devour 
them. The tree begins to bear fruit in three years 
after it is planted, but it does not arrive at maturity 
until seven, At that age it often yields its fruit at the 
rate of one thousand pounds weight from an acre; and, 
in favourable seasons, a single tree has been known to 
yield one hundred and fifty pounds of the raw fruit, or 
one hundred weight of the dried spice; there being, 
commonly, a loss of one-third in curing. 

About the month of September, and not long after 
the blossoms have fallen, the berries are in a fit state to 
be gathered. They are not then, indeed, quite ripe, but 
they have attained their full size, which is generally 
about that of a peppercorn, They are gathered by the 
hand, and one labourer in a tree will strip them off so 
quickly as to employ three below in picking them up; 
and an industrious picker will fill a bag of seventy 
pounds weight in a day. After they have been care- 
fully cleared of leaves, small twigs, and ripe berries, 
they are spread thinly on cloths, laid over terraced 
floors, raised a little above the ground, inclosed with an 
upright ledge of eight or teu inches in height, and 
divided by transverse partitions into four or more square 
compartments, that each may contain a day's gathering. 
During the first and second days they are turned often, 
that the whole may be more exposed to the sun; but 
when they begin to dry they are frequently winnowed, 
and laid in cloths to preserve them better from rain and 
dews, still exposing them to the sun every day, and re- 
moving them under cover every evening until they are 
sufficiently dried, The drying process, which usually 
takes about twelve days, changes the green colour to a 
deep reddish-brown, by which, and the rattling of the 
seeds within the berries, the operation is known to be 
completed :—they are then packed in bags or hogs- 
heads for the market, When the berry is allowed to 
hecome quite ripe it is ofa dark-purple colour, and 
filled with a sweet pulp. 

In its smell and flavour pimento is thought to re- 
semble a mixture of cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves, 
whence it obtained the name of all-spice, Its use in 
cookery is well known. It is also employed in medicine 
as an agreeable aromatic, and it forms the basis of a 
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leaves of the pimento are bruised they emit a fp. 
aromatic odour, as powerful as that of the fruit; ang 
by distillation, they yield an odoriferous oil, which b 
not unfrequently used in medicinal preparations instead 
of the oil of cloves. The tree was introduced into this 
country in the early part of the last century, but the 
fruit does not ripen. It is delicate and difficult tg 
manage; requiring, at the same time, warmth and 4 
great deal of air. 





LIFE OF AN INDIAN CHIEF, 


A soox has lately been published at Boston, in th, 
United States of North America, which purporis to be 
the Life of an Indian Chief with the unpronounceable 
name of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, which signifies 
‘Black Hawk.’ The work was dictated by the chic) 
to Mr. Leclair, the United States’ interpreter for the 
Indian tribes of Sacs and Foxes, It appears tha 
‘Black Hawk’ is well known in the United States: 
and the * American Quarterly Review,’ from the last 
Number of which our knowledge of the book is ob. 
tained, considers it so well authenticated that it feels 
compelled to take the genuineness of the work for 
granted. It is there stated to be a production of con- 
siderable curiosity and interest, not only from the 
narrative it gives, but as being, it is believed, the first 
published production of an American Indian. There 
have been orations in abundance, but no connected 
or continued narrative before. 

Mr. Leclair’s statement is, that Black Hawk (we 
shall call him by his shorter name) called upon him 
and expressed a desire to have his life written and pub- 
lished ; that, in accordance with his request, he acted as 
his interpreter, and was particularly careful to under- 
stand the old chief’s narrative throughout ; and that he 
examined the work carefully after its completion, and 
pronounced it strictly correct in all its particulars. The 
motive for such an undertaking is thus described by 
Black Hawk himself :—‘* The changes of many summers 
have brought old age upon me,—and [ cannot survive 
many moons. Before I set.out on my journey to the 
land of my fathers, I have determined to give my 
motives and reasons for my former hostilities to the 
whites, and to vindicate my character from misrepre- 
sentation.” 








distilled water, a spirit, and an essential oil. When the 


Black Hawk belongs to a tribe of Indians called the 
Sacs. The original site of this tribe seems to have 
been in the neighbourhood of Montreal, from whence, 
by the combination of different hostile bands, they 
were gradually driven westward, until, after many 
wanderings, they finally settled on the Rock River, 
where they built their village, first expelling the Kas- 
kas-kias from the country. In this settlement our 
chief was born in the year 1767, being a great-grand- 
son of the chief Na-nd-ma-kee, or Thunder, in whose 
time the white men first appeared. Nothing worthy of 
note transpired in the life of Black Hawk until he ha 
attained the age of fifteen, when, having wounded an 
enemy, he was placed in the rank of the warriors. The 
events of his youthful career, as related in the book, 
illustrate the lives of young Indian chiefs in general. 
Feats of slaughter are related with all the coolness 
and apparent pleasure which those who are led to 
regard them as commendable actions would naturally 
feel. 

The circumstances of the earlier portion of Black 
Hawk’s life are hurried over by himself or omitted 
by his reviewer, and the narrative is taken up in detail 
at the period when the circumstances occurred whicl 
ultimately led to what will probably be the last regu!or 
conflict between the civilized and savage men of Nort! 
America. In order not to impair the peculiarity and 
force of the narrative of events and feelings, we shill 
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endeavour, by careful condensation, to allow the chief 
io continue his narrative in the first person, so far as it 
can be rendered convenient. ‘The difference between 
the Indians and the United States seems to have 
originated in a treaty by which, in 1804, a cession of 
erritory was made by the former to the latter, The 
affair is thus described by Biack Hawk :— 

«Some moons after the young chief (Lieutenant Pike) 
descended the Mississippi, one of our people killed an 
American, and was confined in the prison at St. Louis 
for the offence. We held a. council at our village to 
see what could be done for him, and it was determined 
that Quash-qua-me, Pa-she-pa-ho, Od-che-qua-ka, and 
Ha-she-quar-hi-qua, should go down to St. Louis, see 
our American father *, and do all that they could to have 
our friend released, by paying for the person killed— 
thus covering the blood and satisfying the relations of 
iheman murdered. This is the only means with us of 
saving a person who has killed another, and we then 
thought it was the same way with the whites. ‘The 
party remained a long time absent. They at length 
yeturned and encamped at a short distance below the 
village, but did not come up that day, nor did any 
person approach their camp. They appeared to be 
dressed in fine coats and had medals. Front these 
cireumstances we were in hopes that they brought good 
news. Early next morning the council-lodge was 
crowded. Quash-qua-me and party came up and gave 
us the following account of their mission. On their 
arrival at St. Louis they met their American father, 
and explained to him their business and urged the 
release of their friend. The American chief told them 
he wanted land, and they agreed to give him some on 
the west side of the Mississippi, and some on the IIli- 
nois side, opposite the Jeffreon. When the business was 
all arranged, they expected to have their friend released 
tocome home with them ; but about the time they were 
ready to start, their friend was Jet out of prison, ran to 
ashort distance, and was shot dead. This was all 
they could recollect of what was said and done. They 
had been drunk the greater part of the time they were 
at St. Louis. This is all myself or nation knew of the 
treaty of 1804. It has been explained to me since, 
that by that treaty all our country, east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Jeffreon, was ceded to the United 
States for 1000 dollars a year. I could say much 
about this treaty, but I will not at this time. It has 
been the origin of all our difficulties.” 

The Sacs were of opinion that they had been deceived 
into this treaty, and they strongly objected to its validity 
on the ground that it was not made in the presence of 
the assembled nation, but concluded with individuals 
who had not the authority of the whole tribe for what 
they did. Black Hawk exclaims in bitterness of 
heart, “ Why did the Great Spirit ever send the whites 
to this land to drive us from our homes, and introduce 
among us poisonous liquors, disease, and death? They 
should have remained in the land where the Great Spirit 
first placed them.” He also takes occasion to express 
astrong and peculiar opinion on the general subject. 
“ My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. The 
Great Spirit gave it to his children to live upon and 
cultivate, as far as is necessary for their subsistence ; 
and so long as they occupy and cultivate it, they have 
the right to the soil. But if they voluntarily leave it, 
then any other people have the right to settle upon it. 
Nothing can be sold but such things as can be carried 
away,” 

The resentment of the Sacs at this transaction, in 
which they considered that they had been unfairly dealt 
with, appears to have induced them the more readily 
(0 join with the British in the war of 1812. Previously 

* It seems that the “ American Father” is the local governor, 
aud the “ Great Father” is the President of the United States. 
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to this, however, some of the chiefs and head men had 
been invited to Washington, where the Great Father 
advised them to remain neutral in the approaching 
contest, and assured them that an American trader 
should supply them with such goods as they needed, 
and afford them the same credits as the British traders 
usually did, ‘* We all agreed,” says Black Hawk, “ to 
follow our Great Father's advice antl not interfere with 
the war. Our women were much pleased at this good 
news. Everything went on cheerfully in our village, 
We resumed our pastimes of playing ball, horse-racing, 
and dancing, which had been laid aside when the war 
was first talked about.” When the trader came, how- 
ever, they were greatly distressed to find that he would 
give them rio credit, and had received no instructions 
on the subject. ‘ Few of us slept that night—-all was 
gloom and discontent. In the morning a canoe was 
seen descending the river,—it soon arrived, bearing an 
express which brought intelligence that La Gutrie, a 
British trader, had landed at Rock Island with two 
boats loaded with goods, and requested us to come up 
immediately, because he had good news for us and 
a variety of presents. ‘The express presented us with 
tobacco, pipes, and wampum. The news ran through 
our camp like fire in the prairie. Our lodges were 
soon taken down, and all started for Rock Island. 
Here ended all hope of our remaining at peace,— 
having been forced into war by being deceived.” It 
appears to have been during the connexion of the Sacs 
with the British, that the following touching incident 
occurred :— 

* One of our people having killed a Frenchman at 
Prairie du Chien, the British took him prisoner, and 
said they would shoot him the next day. His family 
were encamped at a short distance below the mouth of 
the Ouis-consin. He begged for permission to go and 
see them that night, as he was to die the next day. 
They permitted him to go, after he had promised to 
return the next day by sunrise. He visited his family, 
which consisted of a wife and six children, I cannot 
describe the meeting and the parting so as to be under- 
stood by the whites. He parted from his wife and 
children, hurried through the prairie to the fort, and 
arrived in time. ‘The soldiers were ready, and imme- 
diately marched out and shot him down. I visited his 
family, and by hunting and fishing provided for them 
until they reached their relations,” 

Some of the incidents of the war, as related by Black 
Hawk, are interesting ; and when peace was restored, 
he says, “‘ I now determined to remain with my family, 
and hunt for them; and humble myself before the 
Great Spirit, and return thanks to him for preserving 
me through the war.” But the whites soon began to 
settle the country, and continual disputes occurred 
between them and the Indians, The latter were re- 
peatedly required by the government to remove to the 
other side of the Mississippi, but the requisition met 
with no attention, for the reasons we have explained. 
Black Hawk expatiates with energy on the beauty of 
the village, and the excellence of the grounds the Sacs 
were required to leave; and thus concludes his descrip- 
tion :—** We always had plenty,—our children never 
cried with hunger, and our people were never in want. 
At that time we had little intercourse with the whites, 
except our traders. Our village was healthy, and there 
was no place in the country possessing such advantages, 
or any hunting-grounds better than those we had in 
possession. If another prophet had come to our village 
in those days, and told us what has since taken place, 
we would not have believed him. What! be driven 
from our village, and not even permitted to visit the 
graves of our forefathers, relations, and friends! This 
hardship is not known to the whites. With us it is 
the custom to visit the graves of our friends, and keep 
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them in repair for many years. The mother will go 
alone to weep over the grave of her child. The warrior 
with pleasure visits the grave of his father, after he has 
been successful in war, and re-paints the post that 
shows where he lies. There is no place like that where 
the bones of our fathers lie to go to when in grief. 
But how different is our situation now from what it 
was in those days! Then we were eas happy as the 
buffalo on the plains,—but now we are as miserable as 
the hungry howling wolf in the prairie.” 
It may elucidate the preceding statements to explain, 
briefly, the mode of life among these Indians. In the 
fall they were accustomed to start for their wintering- 
grounds, where they dispersed in small parties to make 
their hunt. With the skins and other proceeds of their 
enterprise they resorted to the establishment of their 
trader, where they amused themselves at different 
pastimes until near the close of the winter. Some of 
them made excursions in search of beavers, while others 
located themselves at the sugar-camps to make sugar. 
They generally appointed some place of rendezvous on 
the Mississippi, where they might assemble in a body to 
return to their village in the spring. ‘Thither, at that 
season, they repaired, and there finished their trading 
with the whites, who uniformly followed them to their 
homes. When the traffic was over, they buried all their 
dead who had died during the year. This was the 
great “ Medicine Feast,” as they call it.. They then 
proceeded to repair their lodges, and to make their 
fields ready for planting corn, which.was soon after 
done. ‘The women performed this duty. Feasting and 
dancing then followed, the last being the national dance, 
which was performed for the benefit of the young warriors. 
When the corn was up, the youths would start westward 
to hunt the buffalo and deer; part of the old men and 
women going to the lead-mines to work, and the re- 
mainder going to the river to fish and to procure mat- 
stuff. After about forty days’ absence they re-assembled, 
and this constituted the most happy portion of their year. 
Presents were reciprocally exchanged,—provisions were 
in abundance,—and nothing was done except feasting 
and visiting. ‘The ‘Great Spirit’ was not forgotten; but 
daily offerings were made to the ‘Good Spirit’ to return 
thanks for his care of them, and to the ‘ Bad Spirit’ to 
keep him quiet. ‘These feasts were renewed when the 
corn was ripe, and horse-racing, &c., occupied the time 
until the grain was secured. The traders then came 
among them again, and the price of the different articles 
which the Indians were to procure during the winter 
being previously fixed, they supplied the savages with 
such articles of clothing as they stood in need of upon 
credit. The old people and a part of the corn were 
then deposited in the houses built by the traders, to 
which the Indians were to resort during the winter with 
their skins, and the rest then started upon their winter- 
hunt. Such being the customs of this primitive people, 
we can easily understand the importance with which their 
village was regarded by them. But after the dissensions 
which we have mentioned had been renewed, whenever 
the Sacs returned to their village from the hunting- 
grounds they found their lodges destroyed by the white 
settlers, their corn ploughed up, and their fences thrown 
down. Skirmishes,.in which individuals on both sides 
were killed, naturally followed. ‘These quarrels continued 
for a long time; the whites every year becoming 
stronger, and the government taking more vigorous 
measures to enforce the execution of the treaty. The 
Indians themselves were divided into two parties ; one, 
headed by Ke-o-kuck, being willing to remove, and the 
other, of which Black Hawk was the leader, as deter- 
mined to remain, At last General Gaines was directed 
by the government to proceed with a party of soldiers 
and enforce their removal. The General tried what 
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succeeded in effecting a temporary arrangement, under 
which the Sacs left their village ; but afterw, 
complaining that the government failed in complyi 
with that part of the agreement which secured to them 
a supply of corn, Black Hawk determined to re- 
himself of the village in the spring. Meanwhile he 
proceeded up the Rock River to procure reinforcements 
from the tribes in that direction. He did not, however 
succeed in this object, and his party was pursued by 
the American troops, who attacked them and wer 
defeated with great loss. This victory inspired the 
Indians with new courage, and spread much consterna. 
tion and alarm throughout the country. But, as might 
be expected, the Black Hawk was at last overcome, 
and the war ended with a solemn renevva! of the cession 
of the disputed territories. Black Hawk, his sons, and 
others, were surrendered as hostages to remain in the 
hands of the whites during the pleasure of the President, 

The government resolved to restore these Indians 
to their liberty, after showing them the richness and 
strength of the country. They were accordingly escorted 
through different parts of it. ‘“ We all remember,” 
says the reviewer, “* the tour of this bold chief through 
a part of the Union, and with what eager anxiety a 
sight of him was anticipated. For ourselves, we plead 
guilty to the charge of admiration of the Indian warrior, 
His courage and daring in battle, his constancy in 
fatigue and danger, and his magnanimity under defeat, 
gave birth to this feeling. He had the bold, calm 
front so characteristic of the natives of our western 
wilds, and the prominent aquiline nose not unfrequent 
in that race, though the contrary has been vulgarly, 
yet erroneously, supposed to be a distinguishing mark 
of their features. We may remark here that no part 
of our globe has presented specimens of savage nature 
that will bear a comparison in body or mind with our 
American Indians. Nowhere have finer models for 
the statuary or painter been presented, and in no race 
have some of the higher and nobler qualities of our 
nature been more signally developed. ‘The vices of the 
American savage are those of pure barbarism, while his 
virtues appear to belong to a much higher degree in 
the scale of human society. Well may the philan- 
thropist feel a deep interest in their welfare, and well 
may he be excused for even enthusiastic exertions in 
their cause.” 





FIRE. 


Tue procuring of fire, which with us is so simple as 
scarcely to obtain a notice, is a matter of difficulty to 
those unprovided with the means we possess ; and the 
shipwrecked mariner or benighted traveller has been 
sometimes compelled to suffer the extremity of cold in 
the midst of fuel, for want of a tinder-box. ‘The most 
primitive mode of getting a fire was, no doubt, to rub 
together two pieces of wood, until the fine dust rubbed 
off was kindled from the heat produced by friction. 
Such is the mode used in the smaller islands of the 
Pacific, which have not yet had sufficient commerce 
with Europe or America to provide them with flint and 
steel: the larger ones appear to have been so amply 
supplied with fire-arms within these twenty years that 
the original mode must be out of use. 

The usual way of performing this operation is to 
take a stick of hard wood pointed at one end, and to 
turn it rapidly between the hands in the manner of a 
chocolate mill, the pointed end being all the time 
strongly pressed against a piece of soft wood, notched 
to receive the point. The small particles rubbed off 
are soon ignited, and a little dry moss is added to in- 
crease the flame. This method answers well with the 
uncivilized people who practise it, but it must require 





eould be done pesceably, in the first instance, and 


much habit and great strength to make it succeed. 
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In Terra del Fuego, at the extremity of South 
rica, the natives procure fire by rubbing briskly a 
‘ece of pytites against a flinty stone, and catching the 
sparks upon a dry, mossy substance, which is quickly 
inflamed. This approaches nearly to the flint and 
steel of civilized nations; and it may appear strange 
that so helpless a race as the Fuegians should in this 
respect surpass the more ingenious inhabitants of the 
South Seas: the cause will probabiy be found in the 
abundance of hard metallic substances in the rocks of 
Terra del Fuego, while a small bit of metal is a 
yaluable rarity in the Pacific Islands. 

The flint and steel, with the tinder and match, of 
some kind or other, have long been the instruments of 
getting light in the civilized world. A tinder of burned 

appears to be the only sort used in England, 
whilst on the continent a sort of parasitical mushroom, 
called the boletus igniarius, is used for that purpose. 
This substance is cut in slices, soaked in a strong 
solution of saltpetre, and dried ; in which state it catches 
fire by a spark, though not quite so readily as English 
tinder. ‘This preparation is now known in England by 
the name of German tinder, and is used by smokers 
to light their cigars, as being more cleanly in the 
pocket than our tinder. The match is generally the 
same as ours, except in some parts of the south of 
Europe, where it is made of long strings of cotton, 
like candlewicks, dipped in brimstone. 

Mechanical means of striking fire with the flint have 
been long known: the pistol tinder-box, which is 
merely the lock of a pistol with a large pan to contain 
tinder, has been in use many years; and, as long ago 
as the fifteenth century, we find a notice of a clock 
which gave an alarm, and struck fire with a flint, to 
light a candle at any hour of the night. 

Blacksmiths in some parts of this country light a fire 
by striking a piece of soft iron-wire several smart blows 
with a hammer, by which it is made red hot in a few 
seconds. ‘The iron is then stuck into a little heap of 
powdered brimstone and sawdust, which is immediately 
kindled. 

It appears that, until within these few years, the only 
method of obtaining fire was by some sort of friction 
or collision, if we except the burning-glass, which 
was used for that purpose occasionally in very early 
times, as it is mentioned by Aristophanes, who lived 
twenty-two centuries ago. Within the present century, 
the aid of chemistry has been called in for this purpose : 
the methods of getting fire have been multiplied to a 
great extent, and instantaneous lights have become 
quite common, under the various names of Prometheans, 
Lucifers, &c. &c.; although, from its superior cheap- 
ness, the tinder-box will probably always keep its place 
in domestic use. 

One of the first chemical methods was the phosphorus- 
box; this was a small tube, or bottle, containing a bit 
of phosphorus, a cork, and a few common matches: when 
a light was wanted, one of the matches was pressed 
against the phosphorus, so as to detach a minute 
particle, and then rubbed quickly against the cork; the 
match would be lighted by this plan in a few seconds, 
The phosphorus-box is now but little used, having been 
superseded by more ready methods; though the name 
is often applied to other match-boxes which do not 
contain a particle of phosphorus. 

It had been known for many years that a mixture of 
4a certain salt called chlorate of potash with sulphur, 
camphor, charcoal, or. any other easily combustible 
powder, would take fire when placed in contact with 
sulphuric acid; advantage was taken of this property 
by making matches of some of those mixtures, which 
matches of course ignited on being dipped into a bottle 
containing a little of the acid. This is by far the 
commonest instantaneous light in use ; little pasteboard 
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boxes, containing above fifty matches, with a bottle 
of sulphuric acid, being sold for two-pence. The acid 
is prevented from spilling by a few filaments of asbestos 
mingled with it, answering the purpose of the cotton 
placed by many writers in their inkstands to prevent 
the ink from running over. Asbestos being a mineral 
is able to resist the action of the acid, which would 
destroy any vegetable substance such as cotton. 

The principal inconvenience of these boxes lies in the 
difficulty of finding the mouth of the bottle in the dark, 
and the danger of spoiling clothes, &c., by the acid. 
This was obviated by a very ingenious apparatus, which 
was made the subject of a patent some years ago. In 
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this apparatus, three matches (@ @ a) are fixed in a 
metal frame (0) turning upon an axis; around the 
axis is wound a bit of string, fastened to a spring (c). 
The little frame is turned so that one of the matches 
rests against a wire attached to the stopper (d) of a 
bottle containing sulphuric acid. The spiral spring 
keeps the match gently pressed against this wire until 
the stopper is drawn out of the bottle, as in the figure. 
When this is done, the match passes by the stopper and 
rests against the wick (e) of a spirit-lamp, rubbing as 
it passes against the lower part of the stopper, pro- 
longed for that purpose, and of course well wetted with 
the acid in which it was immersed when closed. The 
stopper is replaced in the bottle—the wetted match 
takes fire—the lamp is lighted, and a fresh match takes 
the place of the former and is ready for a new operation. 
All this is the work of a single second, and the whole 
apparatus is contained in a box ( fff ) small enough 
to go into the pocket. ‘The box may be placed on a table 
and used by a person in bed; a string (g¢) being fixed 
to the stopper passes over a wheel (A) and is conducted 
to the bed-side. Nothing more is necessary than to 
pull the string and let it go again; a lamp is im- 
mediately lighted, without the inconvenience of seeking 
for the box in the dark, dipping the match into the 
bottle at the hazard of spilling the acid, and lighting a 
candle afterwards. ‘Three matches are fixed in the 
frame in case of failure with one, which will sometimes 
happen, however carefully the matches may be made: 
k is a box containing matches for future use. 

To do away with the inconvenience of the sulphuric 
acid bottle, matches are sometimes made of the chlorate 
mixture, containing each a little glass globule, in which 
a minute portion of sulphuric acid is inclosed. A slight 
blow breaks the glass, the acid mixes with the salt, and 
the match is Jighted. This method is convenieut, bat 
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it is expensive, and rather dangerous, for an accidental 
blow or fall might ignite a box of matches in a room, 
or even in the pocket. 

The chlorate mixture may be kindled by friction as 
well as by the sulphuric acid, and cases of matches 
have been recently made up for the purpose, accom- 
panied by a little portfolio lined with sand-paper; the 
match is inserted between the covers and quickly with- 
drawn, when it will generally be kindled, though in 
damp weather it will sometimes require repetition. 

An attempt has been made in France to produce an 
instantaneous light by the compression of air. A strong 
tube A, is furnished with a piston B, 
which may be driven rapidly from C to D 
by striking the knob E, at the end of the 
piston-rod, The end of the tube, at D, is 
pierced with small holes to allow the air, 
when forced up by the piston, to pass into 
the hollow space G, in the piece F’, serewed 
air-tight to the end of the tubes. When a 
light is wanted, a small bit of finder is 
placed in the hollow, the top screwed on 
and the piston driven in forcibly; on un- 
screwing the top the tinder will be found 
ignited. Some modification of this instru- 
ment may be found useful, but in its pre- 
sent state it is inferior to the common tinder- 
box :—it requires considerable strength,— 
is equally slow in getting a light,—requires 
a match to be lighted after the tinder has 
taken fire, and is easily put out of order. 

A very elegant light has been recently manufactured, 
on a principle which has been discovered within these 
few years. The principle is, that if a stream of hy- 
drogen gas be directed against a bit of platina in a 
state of minute division, the platina will Lecome red hot, 
and the hydrogen gas will be immediately inflamed. 
To perform this operation it is necessary to make hy- 
drogen gas, and then to pass it through a small pipe 
against the platina; this has been contrived in the 
following manner :— 

G G is acylindrical vessel of glass, almost full of diluted 
sulphuric acid. BB is a smaller bell-shaped vessel, 
with a large opening at the lower end, and terminating 
in a tube F at the other extremity; this is put into 
the larger vessel, with its large end immersed, as in the 
engravings. C is acoil of zinc, suspended by a wire 
in the interior vessel, and covered with the diluted acid. 
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It is well known to chemists that zine immersed in a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and water will decompose the 
water and produce hydrogen gas. This gas then is im- 
mediately formed, and will rush out through the tube F 
against the bit of platina E, where it will be kindled, 
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and will continue to burn as long as the zine continues 
to produce gas. ‘To have this instrument always ready 
the upper end of the tube must be closed bya stop-cock 
concealed in a cover, which may be made ornamenial, 
as on one of the engravings, where it is the figure of g 
Turk. The gas, as it is produced, no longer finding a 
passage through the tube F, which is now closed, wij 
expel the liquid from the interior vessel, and make jt 
rise in the outer one: as soon as the liquid has beep 
driven below the zine, all action will of course cease, 
but the vessel is now full of gas, and quite ready for 
use. When a light is wanted, the stop-cock must be 
turned, by raising the cover D to which it is connected, 
the pressure of the external liquid will force the gas 
through the tube, and the light will be obtained. The 
stop-cock must then be closed by shutting the cover, 
which serves also to protect the platina from injury, 
and the zine will supply gas for the next time it is 
wanted. 

In some of these instruments that part of the appa- 
ratus just behind the platina is furnished with a small 
spirit-lamp, which is lighted and ready for use by the 
mere operation of raising the cover; further than this 
it seems impossible to advance in point of convenience ; 
it remains for future ingenuity to discover some plan 
which shall unite cheapness with the other requisites, 








THE FOUNDER OF GUY'S HOSPITAL, 
Tuomas Guy was the son of a lighterman in Southwark, and 
was born in the year 1644. He was apprenticed, in the year 
1660, to a bookseller in the porch of Mercer's chapel, and 
ultimately commenced trade for himself, with a stock valued 
at about 200/., in the house-that lately formed the angle 
between Cornhill and Lombard-street. The English Bibles 
being at that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy engaged 
with other persons in a scheme for having Bibles printed in 
Holland, and importing them to this country, But this 
being put a stop to, he contracted with the University of 
Oxford for their privilege of printing Bibles, and carried on 
an advantageous Bible trade for many years; and in this 
may be considered to have reaped the just profits of a person 
who applies himself to the remedy of a public inconvenience, 
But it is said that his principal gains arose from the purchase 
of seamen’s prize-tickets, in Queen Anne's war, and from 
his dealings fh South-Sea stock. By his various speculations 
he ultimately amassed a fortune of nearly half a million 
sterling. The case of Guy shows what may be done in the 
way of acquiring wealth from low beginnings; but we do 
not know that we have any right to propose him generally 
as a fit model for imitation. We are the advocates of 
economical, not of penurious, habits, and those of Guy 
seem to have been of the latter description. Even his splen- 
did public benefactions are said to have been the result 
rather of accident than design; and, as in many similar 
cases, do not appear to indicate any peculiar benevolence of 
disposition. The story runs that, in his old age, Guy hada 
maid-servant whom he agreed to marry; and, preparatory 
to his nuptials, had ordered the pavement before his door to 
be mended so far as to a particular spot, which he marked. 
The maid, while her master was out, observed a broken 
place which the paviors had not repaired, and seemed to 
have no intention of repairing. On inquiring the reason, 
she was told that the spot which had attracted her attention 
was beyond the distance to which they were limited by 
Mr. Guy's orders, She told them to mend it nevertheless, 
and her master would not be angry if he were informed 
that it was done by her direction. She was mistaken. 
Guy was greatly enraged to find his orders exceeded. He 
renounced his matrimonial scheme, and resolved to build 
hospitals with his money. His first intention, however, 
seems to have been rather to improve existing institutions 
than to found any of his own. In 1707 he built and 
furnished three wards in the north side of the outer court 
of St, Thomas's Hospital, in Southwark ; and gave 100/, to 
it annually for the eleven years preceding the erection of 
his own hospital, the design of which he formed in the 
seventieth year of his age. The charge of erecting this stately 
pile amounted to 18,793/., besides 219,499/7, which he left to 
endow it. He just lived to see it roofed in. It was esta- 





blished for 400 sick persons, besides twenty incurable 
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junatics. It is incorporated by act of parliament, and is 
under the medieal inspection of three physicians, three 
surgeons, and one apothecary. There are twelve wards, 
containing upwards of 400 beds for so many in-patients, of 
yhom the hospital admits about 2250 every year: besides 
hom, the charity relieves about 2000 out-patients yearly. 
Besides this hospital, Mr. Guy founded an almshouse, with a 
brary, at Tamworth in Staffordshire (the place of his 
mother's nativity), and which he himself represented in par- 
jiament. It is intended for the benefit of fourteen poor men 
and women; and for their pensions, as well as for the 
putting out poor children apprentices, he bequeathed 125/. 
year. ‘To Christ's Hospital he gave 400/, a-year for ever ; 
and the residue of his estate, amounting to about 80,000/., 
he left to be divided among those who could prove them- 
selves to be in any degree related to him. He died, Decem- 
ber 17, 1724, in the 8Ist year of his age, after having 
dedicated to charitable purposes more money than any one 
private man upon record in this country. 





SPRING OF 1834. 


Tar following is a ‘ Calendar’ kept at Barton-under- 
Needwood, in the county of Staffordshire, by F. A. E. 
Hawkesworth, Esq., showing the wonderful precocity 
of the vegetable and, ir, some few instances, the animal 
kingdom, during the first three months of the present 
year. 
Abbreviations used: —- fi. signifies flowering ; ap. appeared ; 
md, shts., made shoots. 
Jan, 1. Winter aconite (helleborus hyemalis}, fi. 
»  Hepatica (anemone hepatica), fl. 
» Snow drop ( thus nivalis), il, 
Dandelion (jeontodon taraxacum), fl. 
» Primrose (primula vulgaris), fi. 
» Gorse (ulex Europzus), fi. 
»  Mezereon (daphne mezereum), fl. 
2. White dead-nettle (lamium album), fi. 
» Sweet violet (viola odorata), fi. 
3. Crocus (crocus vernus), fi. 
4. Laurustine (viburnum tious), f. 
6. Coltsfoot (tussilago farfara), fl. 
10, Periwinkle (vinca miuor), fi, 
» Ditto (do. major), fi. 
ll, Polyanthus (primula polyantha), fi. 
20. Blackthorn (prunus spinesa), fi. 
24, Creeping crow-foot (ranunculus repens), 4. 
» Mushrooms (agaricus campestris), gathered. 
Shepherd's purse (thiaspi bursa pastoris), fl. 
Pansy (vivla tricolor), fi. 
» Varta ired, 
10. Aphides swarmed. 
» Daffodil (aareissus pseudo-narcissus), fi. 
lil, Yew (taxus baccata), fl, male t, 
»  Whitlow-grass (draba verna), fi. 
» Common chickweed (stellaria media), &. 
13. Red dead-nettle (lamium purpureum), &. 
14, Wall-flower (cheiranthus cheiri), fi. 
»  Marsh-marigold (caltha palustris), fi. 
15. Feverfew (matricaria parthenium), fi. 
»  Pilewort (ficaria verna), fi. 
16. Redbreast («yivia rubecula), builded. 
» Filbert (corylus sativa), fi. 
» Hawthorn (crategus oxyacautha), md. shts. more than 
two inches long. 
17, Terb bennet, or avens (geum urbanum), fi. 
» Wasp (vespa vulgaris), ap. 
18, Apricot (prunus Armeniaca), fi. 
19. Wall cress (arabis thaliana), fi, 
20, Hazel (corylus avellana), 4. 
21, Honeysuckle (lonicera periclymenum), md. shis, three 
inches 


22, Elder (sambucus nigra), md. shts. three inches long. 
»  House-sparrow (fringilla domestica), builded. 
23. Rooks (corvus frugilegus), builded. 
25, Campion (lychnis dioica), fi. 
»  Kaee-holly (ruscus aculeatus), 4. 
= ~~ anemone (anemone Apennina), fl. 
» Frogs (rana temporaria), spawned. 
28, ivy (glechoma hederacea), fl. 
» Ivy-lea Mp {veronica hederzfulia), f. 
29, Hairyteaved ladies’-emock (eardamine hirsuta), fl. 
Mar. 1. Laurel (prunus laurocerasus), fl. 
2. Perennial mercury (mercurialis perennis), fl. 
» lm (ulmus campestris), ft. 
» Barren strawberry (frageria sterilis), fl. 
»  Sweetwilliam (dianthus barbatus), fl, 


30, 
Feb. 1, 
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Bog stitchwort (stellaria uliginosa), fl. 
Double hyacinth (hyacinthus orientalis), 4, 
» Peacock butterfly (papilio io), ap. 
5. Great stitchwort (stellaria holostea), fi, 
»  Tacamahac (populus balsamifera), fl, 
6. Box (buxus sempervirens), fl. 
» Large bat (vespertilio altivolans), ap,* 
7. Cowslip (primula veris), fl. - 
8. Marsh mouse-ear (cerastium aquaticum), #1. 
9. Wood anemone (anemone nemorosa), fl. 
12. Pear (pyrus communis), fl. 
13. Larch (pinus larix), fl. 
14, Common ladies’-smock (cardamine pratensis), fl. 
+  Butter-bur colt’s-foot (tussilago petasites), fl. 
18. Harebell (scilla nutans), fi. 
24. Crown imperial (fritillaria imperialis), fl. 
28, Sauce-alone, or garlic (erysimum ailiaria), fl. 
30. Wake-robin (arum maculatum), fl. 
3}. Yellow rocket (erysimum barbarea), fl. 


Mar. 3. 
4, 





HOGARTH AND HIS WORKS.—No. IV. 

Tuz Ewraceo Musician, 
In ‘ Trusler’s Hogarth Moralized,’ which to some 
shrewd and sensible explanations of our great artist's 
designs adds a very sufficient quantity of what is ex- 
pressively called “ twaddle,” there are the following 
pompous remarks upon the plate of the ‘ Enraged 
Musician :’— 

“* Amidst all the follies of the age, there never was a 
greater than the immoderate passion of the people for 
music. Though amusement and recreation are some- 
times necessary, yet when carried to excess they hecome 
vicious and shameful. Now, so far did the luxury of 
this kingdom extend at the time when this plate was 
first published, which was in the year 1741 (and which 
seems at present rather to increase than diminish), that 
Italians, as being supposed to be the greater proficients, 
were brought over at the greatest expense. * * To 
ridicule this degeneracy of the age, Mr. Hogarih pub- 
lished the print before us.” 

Dr. Trusler by no means stood alone in calling every 
advance in refinement, which is an advance in civiliza- 
tion, by the name of “luxury.” Every mechanical 
improvement, and every chemical discovery, which in- 
creases the ability of a nation to obtain comfort and 
elegance at a cheap rate, is, with such writers, a proof 
of the “ degeneracy of the age:” every step in the 
diffusion of knowledge by which the general mind of a 
people is improved, is with them a symptom of national 
corruption and the “ degeneracy of the age :” above 
all, every attempt on the part of the people to obtain 
cheap enjoyments by the cultivation of their taste,— 
every indication which they give of a love for music, for 
sculpture, for painting, for poetry,—is an approach to 
effeminacy, and a sad proof of the “ degeneracy of the 
age.” Writers are, however, growing wiser ;—and, 
although too many would still cherish those prejudices 
which make us halt in our onward march to excellence, 
the greater number have learnt that the real “ degene- 
racy of the age” is exhibited in the ignorance of great 
masses of the people, who, still clinging to coarse and 
unintellectual gratifications, despise those refinements 
which tend to make “ amusement and recreation” a 
source of permanent improvement. 

Neue had certainly no intention of ridiculing “ the 
immoderate passion of the people for music,” when 
he exhibited a musical professor distracted at the com- 
plicated noises which the streets of London produce. 
He imagined a scene which was well adapted to his 
extraordinary powers of combination ;—he perhaps saw 
such a scene ;—at any rate he had observed many of 
those circumstances which he has here so happily 

The woman bawling out a ballad, with a 
squailing child singing a treble accompaniment to her 
melody—the shrieking parrot—the children emulating 
each other in the discord of the rattle and the drum— 

* In the Rev. Gilbert White’s * History of Selborne,’ it is said 
never to appear before the end of April, 
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the milk-maid uttering her shrill morning cry—the 
blind hautboy4player—the knife-grinder operating upon 
a cleaver—the howling dog—the boom of the pavior’s 
rammer—the clatter of the dustman’s bell—the sow- 
gelder who “ pours through the echoing horn his pen- 
sive soul "—the shout of “ Mackerel alive, alive O !”’— 
and lastly, the cats and the sweep on the house top, 
and the bells pealing from the steeple ;—noises such 
as these have deafened many a sensitive ear in London, 
But it required the humour of Hogarth to collect 
them together for the purpose of exhibiting their effect 
upon the unhappy violin-player, who had risen to an 
early enjoyment of his own harmony. Ireland, in his 


edition of Hogarth, says, that Mr. John Festin, the | exaggeration. 
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rant professor of the hautboy, who established himgel 
before his window, and played tune after tune to the 
great delight of the owner of a barrow of vegetable; 
who rewarded the minstrel, ever and anon, with a laree 
onion. Ireland holds that Mr. Festin is the “ enrace 
musician ;”—but the figure and face bear a considerable 
resemblance to Dr. Arne, the eminent composer, 
Hogarth has succeeded perfectly in working out his 
conception of a musician of taste distracted. by the 
noises of our “ great Babel.” He had no intention t 
ridicule the musician ; for his misery, although ludicroys 
enough, still excites our sympathy. The print ea 
hardly be called a caricature—for it has very little of 
Such an assemblage of discords wou); 


finest flute-player of his day, suggested the notion of | be difficult to light upon—but there is no violation 
this print to Hogarth, by describing his misery at being | of probability in the painter's grouping of so many 
comrelled to listen to the protracted efforts of an itine- | realities. : 
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